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NOTICE 

A new  policy  has  been  adopted  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Notes.  The  Notes  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  libraries  in  the  state  and  to 
the  Presidents  or  Secretaries  of  Public 
Library  Boards  or  Trustees,  or  what 
takes  the  place  of  such  boards.  Also,  it 
will  be  sent  to  any  trustee  who  requests 
it. 

“At  best,  the  school  gave  the  child  the 
rudiments,  taught  him  how  to  use  tools, 
and  gave  him  the  library  habit  so  that 
he  might  educate  himself. 

There  is  a talk  that  I frequently  give 
the  teachers  which  I call  The  four  R's. 
I tell  the  teachers  that  if  they  teac-h  a 
child  to  read,  to  reason,  to  recite  and  to 
refer,  that  they  have  done  their  entire 
duty  by  him,  for  he  will  then  go  out 
into  the  world  and  educate  himself.  Two 
of  these  “R’s,”  reading  and  referring, 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
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library.  By  reading  I mean  two  things : 
first,  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought 
quickly  and  accurately  from  the  printed 
page,  and  second,  a taste  for  good  litera- 
ture and  a desire  for  reading. 

The  librarian  can  help  the  school  by 
carrying  on  the  education  that  the  school 
has  only  begun,  by  cooperating  with  the 
departments  of  history,  social  sciences, 
and  English,  and  by  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  schools,  and  with  the 
teacher.  She  may  thus  help  to  form  the 
characters  of  the  rising  generation.” 

Extracts  from  a talk  given  by  Louis 
P.  Benezet,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  at  Dur- 
ham, New  Hampshire,  July,  1929. 

“School  days  are  by  no  means  for 
youngsters  only.  During  the  past  year 
nearly  5,000,000  adults  burned  the  mid- 
night oil  in  special  courses  of  study. 
Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  reports  per- 
sons over  forty  years  of  age  have  a learn- 
ing ability  only  one-sixth  less  than  per- 
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sons  of  twenty.  Both  learn  more  rapidly 
than  children. 

The  chief  reason  why  so  few  adults 
learn  a new  subject  is  not  lack  of  ability, 
but  lack  of  opportunity  or  desire.  The 
Public  Library  gives  individual  atten- 
tion to  readers  interested  in  adult  edu- 
cation and  makes  a specialty  of  planning 
reading  courses  to  meet  individual  needs. 
With  such  facilities  available,  anyone 
of  any  age  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
school  days. 

The  library  furnishes  a great  educa- 
tional ladder,  by  which  anyone  may 
climb  to  knowledge  and  culture.” 

From  the  New  Haven  Free  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  Fall,  1927. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Report 

The  29th  annual  meeting  opened  in 
the  delightful  Pocono  Manor,  set  up  on 
one  of  the  Pocono  Mountains.  And  well 
will  all  drivers  of  cars  remember  the 
steepness  of  that  mountain  side  in  the 
pouring  rain,  on  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1929.  But  the  comfort  and  coziness  of 
the  hotel,  the  wonderful  setting,  the 
delicious  food,  the  excellence  of  the 
various  programs,  and  the  hearty  greet- 
ings of  library  friends- — all  combined  to 
make  it  an  unusual  meeting ; so  much  so 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
several  meetings  in  succession  be  held 
there,  just  for  the  pure  joy  of  being  there 
and  the  consequent  good  it  would  do  the 
association. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  Dr.  Donnelley, 
the  president,  made  a stirring  appeal  for 
faster  library  growth,  through  state  aid, 
which  would  also  benefit  the  librarian. 
He  pleaded  for  better  salaries  for  libra- 
rians and  better  training,  more  nearly 
commensurate  with  what  teachers  receive, 
and  urged  a concerted  movement  at  the 
next  Legislature,  to  secure  adequate 
state  aid  for  libraries. 

This  was  followed  by  a “meeting  of 
the  Monroe  County  Commissioners  who 
wished  to  have  a library  proposition  pre- 
sented to  them  before  this  audience”  so 


the  president  announced,  and  the  play 
"Why  not"  was  given.  The  cast  was 
scattered  through  the  audience  and  not 
a little  enjoyment  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  sometime  before  the  audience 
as  a whole  perceived  it  was  a play.  Mr. 
Wright  made  a good  farmer,  in  Silas 
Tight,  who  objected  to  taxes,  and  Edith 
Patterson  was  the  postmistress  from 
Swiftwater,  who  had  a traveling  library 
in  her  post  office  and  wanted  more  books, 
and  Mary  True  insisted  that  “We 
country  people  do  want  books”  and  Har- 
riet Root  complained  a widow  with  five 
children  had  no  money  for  books  nor 
time  to  read  them,  etc. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session 
after  the  necessary  business,  Miss  Engle 
gave  one  of  her  thought  provoking  talks 
on  “New  children's  books  and  the  budg- 
et” at  the  children's  libraries  session. 
Her  paper  is  published  in  this  number. 

Miss  May  Lilly,  Children's  Librarian, 
Central  Children’s  Room,  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  followed  with  “Practical 
experience  with  some  recent  children’s 
books.” 

Miss  Foster’s  paper  on  the  “Possibil- 
ity of  a co-operative  plan  between  the 
library  and  the  schools”  created  so  much 
interest  and  discussion,  it  finally  brought 
forth  the  following  x-esolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas  the  Pittsburgh  Cooperative 
Plan  has  proved  signally  successful 
through  a term  of  years : 

AVhereas  it  has  prevented  duplication 
and  waste  in  administration : 

Whereas  it  gives  the  maximum  serv- 
ice for  the  money  expended : 

And  Whereas,  above  all,  the  Public 
School  and  the  Public  Library  are  both 
agencies  maintained  for  the  common  pur- 
pose of  providing,  each  in  its  own  way, 
opportunity  for  education,  training  and 
culture  in  the  community,  as  well  as  for 
its  inspiration  and  recreation  : 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  both 
economy  and  efficiency  demand  that  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  be  developed 
and  maintained  between  these  two  agen- 
cies in  their  service. 
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Wednesday  noon  was  library  school 
luncheon  time,  and  a number  were  held 
in  the  dining  room  at  one  o’clock. 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  play  time  with 
auto  and  bus  rides  to  points  of  interest, 
hikes,  golf,  etc. 

Wednesday  evening  a most  interesting 
explanation  of  “The  Frick  Educational 
Commission  and  its  work”  was  sent  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Gerwig,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  who  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained in  Pittsburgh.  This  was  followed 
by  a book  auction  for  the  scholarship 
fund,  with  Charles  W.  Carroll  auction- 
eer. 

Thursday  was  a great  day.  Several 
items  of  business  of  interest  were 
adopted — a resolution  providing  for  a 
registration  fee  of  one  dollar  in  the 
future  at  the  annual  meeting ; that  the 
number  of  exhibits  should  be  limited  by 
the  amount  of  exhibit  space  and  the 
judgment  of  the  exhibit  committee  ; that 
two-thirds  of  the  moneys  obtained  from 
various  sources  should  be  used  for 
scholarship  purposes,  and  one-third  to  be 
turned  into  the  general  fund  for  current 
expenses. 

The  Trustees’  Section  joined  in  taking 
up  the  ever-present  topic  of  the  entire 
convention — “County  Libraries.”  The  first 
speaker  was  Lloyd  W.  Josselyn,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
who  told  most  entertainingly  of  his  work 
for  a county  library,  the  need  for  books 
and  interspersed  his  talk  very  graphically 
with  several  negro  working  songs.  (This 
paper  will  be  published  in  the  January 
Notes.  Ed.) 

This  address  paved  the  way  for  the 
striking  one  which  followed  by  Howard 
G.  Eisaman,  Lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange,  an  inspiring  leader  of  the  county 
library  movement  for  the  farmer.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  was 
a talk  and  not  taken  down  in  shorthand, 
so  only  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
heard  it  will  have  the  wonderful  inspira- 
tion of  it  and  understand  his  plea  for 
“The  County  Library  and  the  Farmer.” 
He  told  of  his  “conversion”  to  this  new 
idea  and  how  he  had  been  bubbling  over 


with  enthusiasm  since,  an  enthusiasm 
which  carried  him  through  as  driver  of 
the  bookmobile,  with  Miss  Matthews  to 
demonstrate  it,  over  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing February,  March  and  into  April,  in 
1929,  to  twenty-four  regional  Grange 
meetings.  He  showed  that  the  Grange 
and  the  Library  Association  had  mutual 
interests — one  great  purpose — “to  bring 
to  rural  people  a standard  of  living- 
second  on  none,”  and  bow  through  the 
development  of  county  libraries  a great 
advance  would  be  made. 

(An  effort  will  be  made  to  publish  a 
part  of  this  talk,  at  least,  in  the  Janu- 
ary Notes.  Ed.) 

Miss  Mary  A.  True  followed,  telling 
of  the  Erie  County  library  campaign. 

(Her  paper  will  be  published  in  the 
January  Notes.  Ed.) 

Vigorous  discussion  followed  and  a 
resolution  endorsing  county  libraries  was 
requested  of  the  Resolution  Committee. 
(See  report  of  this  committee.  Ed.) 

The  Trustees’  Section  continued  this 
dominant  theme  in  their  special  session 
at  2 :30.  After  the  necessary  business, 
John  W.  Herring,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chester  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
told  of  what  they  were  doing  in  Chester 
County,  where  a county  library  is  one  of 
their  threefold  projects,  A county  library 
demonstration  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
library  committee  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  of  which  Mrs.  Ho- 
ward Mellor  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Howard  G.  Eisaman  spoke  again 
on  “Snags  in  the  library  law,”  pointing 
out  several  places  in  the  law  where  a 
revision  might  aid  in  having  county  li- 
braries adopted. 

The  banquet  session  in  the  evening 
was  a treat,  with  gaily  colored  balloons 
and  Hallowe’en  favors  adding  to  the 
pleasure  of  good  food,  eaten  with  good 
friends. 

Before  the  speech  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Leach,  Librarian  of  Lehigh  University, 
presented  a testimonial  from  the  P.  L.  A. 
to  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  library  development. 
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Dr.  Louis  Wolsey,  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Rodef  Shalon,  Philadelphia,  entertained 
his  audience  by  his  presentation  of  “A 
Jew’s  interpretation  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.’’  He  very  justly  took  the  ground 
that  while  the  play  is  a splendid  piece  of 
literature,  it  should  not  be  used  as  a 
delineation  of  a Jew  in  the  Public 
Schools ; that  Shylock  should  typify  a 
splendidly  drawn  character,  either  a Jew 
or  a Gentile. 

The  Friday  morning  session  closed  the 
meeting  so  that  librarians  might  be  at 
home  in  time  for  the  busy  week-end. 
After  the  necessary  business  of  passing 
resolutions  and  electing  officers,  Miss 
Ruth  K.  Roehrig,  assistant  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Pottsville,  reviewed  some 
new  fiction  titles,  most  entertainingly, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Carver  took  us  on  a 
trip  around  the  world  as  she  discussed 
some  new  “Books  of  Travel.” 

The  enduring  impression  the  meeting 
made  was  that  Pennsylvania  must  have 
county  libraries  on  an  efficient  basis, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  To  help  accom- 
plish this,  some  revisions  must  be  made 
in  the  law  and  some  form  of  state  aid 
secured. 

A.  A.  M. 


Statement  of.  the  Treasurer 
October,  192!). 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand, 

October  2,  1928  . . $7G9.8G 
From  dues  4G7.00  1,23G.8G 

Disbursements  704.93 


Balance  on  hand, 

October  21,  1929  . $531.93 


Scholarship  Fund 


Receipts 

Balance  on  deposit, 

October  2,  1929  . . 317.73 

Interest  to  October 
27  2.30 


From  exhibits  

105.00 

From  book  auction  . 

142.10 

Interest  to  July  1, 
1929  

10.12 

637.25 

Disbursements 

June  15,  Three  Sum- 
mer School  Scholar- 
ships @ $100  each 

300.00 

Oct.  10,  One  Scholar- 
ship   

200.00 

500.00 

Balance  on  hand, 

Oct.  21,  1929  ... 

$137.25 

Investment  Account 

Receipts 

Balance  on  Deposit, 


Oct.  2,  1929  

47.38 

Interest  to  Oct.  27, 

1928  

Interest  to  July  1, 

.33 

1929  

.82 

48.53 

Disbursements 

None 

Balance  on  hand, 

Oct.  21,  1929  

$48.53 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Signed,  Harriet  T.  Root, 
Treasurer. 


Report  on  Membership 
Individual  Members 


Total  now  on  roll  329 

Paid  to  date  223 

Delinquent  106 


51 — Dues  not  paid  for  one  year 
24 — Dues  not  paid  for  two  years 
31 — Dues  not  paid  for  three  years 
Forty-nine  names  were  dropped  for 
various  reasons,  since  May,  1928 : dues 
not  paid  for  four  years,  no  longer  in  li- 
brary work,  death,  etc. 

Twenty-four  names  have  been  added 
since  May,  1928. 
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* * * 

Institutional  Members 

Total  now  on  roll  ....  71  libraries 

Dues  paid  to  date  67  libraries 


Dues  unpaid  4 libraries 

One  library — Lansford,  added  since  the 
last  report. 

Two  libraries — Foxburg  and  Somerset, 
dropped.  (Dues  unpaid  for  four  years). 


Report  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 

The  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  here- 
with respectfully  submits  its  report  for 
the  year  1929. 

The  Committee  had  at  its  disposal  the 
sum  of  $637.25.  Of  this  amount,  $300.00 
was  spent  for  three  scholarships  of 
$100.00  each,  awarded  to  Miss  Edna  Leh- 
man of  Ebensburg  and  Miss  Rachel  Mat- 
thews of  Sheffield  who  took  the  Chautau- 
qua Summer  School  course,  and  to  Miss 
Alice  Cook  of  Yardley  who  went  to 
Columbia. 

The  Committee  felt  justified  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  scholarships 
from  $75.00  to  $100.00  because  the  ex- 
penses at  these  schools  are  heavier  than 
at  the  school  hitherto  conducted  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library 
to  which  the  scholarships  have  been  paid 
in  past  years.  This  school  was  not 
opened  this  last  summer. 

The  Committee  has  also  awarded  a 
$200.00  scholarship  to  Miss  Ellen  E. 
Wolfe  of  Tarentum  to  be  applied  on  ex- 
penses for  a full-term  library  course 
this  winter.  This  has  never  been  done 
before,  but  there  were  sufficient  funds 
to  cover  it  and  still  leave  a balance  to 
go  toward  the  next  summer’s  term.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  may  be  continued  each 
year. 

The  Committee  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  to  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  on  behalf  of  those  who  re- 
ceived these  scholarships  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  help  received.  The  letters 


from  all  three  have  been  sincere  and 
gratifying,  and  the  reports  of  the  work 
done  by  them  make  us  happy  in  having 
had  a share  in  making  it  possible. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  is  happy 
in  making  the  further  report  to  this  con- 
ference that  the  receipts  from  the  book 
auction  and  the  exhibits  will  allow  of  the 
usual  summer  school  scholarships  and 
one  full-course  scholarship  for  next  year. 

The  requirements  for  obtaining  one  of 
these  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  and  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  State  Library  will 
be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
committee  for  next  year. 

Signed, 

Edna  L.  Krouse 
Isabel  McC.  Turner 
Evelyn  L.  Matthews 


Poster  Exhibit 

The  exceptional  collection  of  posters 
submitted  to  the  committee  made  deci- 
sion a difficult  matter.  In  considering 
it,  we  divided  this  collection  into  two 
classes.  First,  posters  that  were  free- 
hand drawn  and  painted ; second,  effec- 
tive cutouts.  Under  the  first  group  the 
decision  was  based  on  appeal,  taking  in- 
to consideration  idea  portrayed,  original- 
ity, artistic  application  and  execution. 
Under  this  group,  the  first  prize  ($10 
in  gold)  is  awarded  to  Bethlehem  for 
Up  in  the  Air,  and  the  second  prize 
($5)  to  Easton  for  The  Worn  Out  Book. 
Under  the  second  group,  the  third  prize 
(an  autographed  book)  is  awarded  to 
the  Homewood  branch  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  for  Christmas 
Greeting.  There  were  very  many  that 
deserved  honorable  mention.  As  an  out- 
standing example  of  library  publicity, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Homestead’s  series ; for  gen- 
eral attractive  library  posters,  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  Erie  Library. 

Committee 

Clara  B.  McJunkin 
Susan  Himmelwright 
Martha  Logan 
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Resolutions  passed 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association  realizing  the  need  of 
greater  development  of  public  library 
service  in  Pennsylvania,  and  believing 
that  the  county  library  system  offers  a 
practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
giving  to  every  citizen  the  books  he 
needs,  endorses  the  county  library  move- 
ment in  this  state. 

Resolved : That  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  and  good  service 
rendered  by  this  hotel  management  and 
staff,  of  the  interest  and  aid  of  the  Ex- 
hibits Committee  and  the  Commercial 
Exhibitors  who  have  added  materially 
to  the  success  and  interest  of  the  con- 
ference, to  the  Entertainment  and  Hos- 
pitality Committee  for  their  delightful 
contribution  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
meeting,  to  the  officers  of  the  Association 
and  the  speakers  who  have  made  a nota- 
ble contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

In  the  death  during  the  past  year  of 
three  of  its  former  presidents  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  has  suffered 
an  unprecedented  and  irreplaceable  loss. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery  was  one 
of  a group  of  a handful  of  men  to  whom, 
in  1901,  the  Association  owed  its  in- 
ception ; he  served  as  its  president  during 
the  year  1903-04;  Henry  J.  Carr,  an- 
other one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, served  as  president  during  the 
year  1907-08 ; and  Dr.  John  H.  Leete 
served  as  president  during  the  year  1919- 
1920.  All  three  were  prominent  in  li- 
brary affairs  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  own  state,  serving  on  national  com- 
mittees while  two  were  honored  by  being 
called  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift 
of  the  library  profession — the  presidency 
of  the  national  association — The  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

In  acknowledging  its  loss  in  the  pass- 
ing of  these  three  pioneers  and  leaders, 
the  Pennsylvania.  Library  Association 
avows  that  their  memory  will  be  to  it 
an  ever-present  challenge  to  promote  the 
interests  of  that  profession  to  which 


they  gave  their  time  and  energy  so  gen- 
erously and  unflaggingly. 

It  is  ordered  that  a copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, Dr.  Leete  and  Mr.  Carr. 

Resolved : That  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  L.  Crawford,  professor  of  Latin 
and  Fine  Arts,  and  Librarian  of  Lafay- 
ette College,  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  has  lost  a good  friend  and 
fellow-worker  from  its  ranks — a gentle- 
man who  stood  for  the  highest  type  of 
service  to  his  community  and  to  his 
profession.  His  passing  is  keenly  felt 
and  sincerely  deplored  by  this  Associa- 
tion. 

It  is  ordered  that  a copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be~sent  to  the  relatives  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford. 

Signed, 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson 
Araminta  M.  McLane 
Evelyn  L.  Matthews 


Meeting  of  tiie  College  and 
University  Section 

The  meeting  of  the  section  for  Colleges 
and  Universities  was  held  in  the  Card 
Room  of  Pocono  Manor  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  October  24,  1929,  at  2 o'clock, 
Charles  B.  Shaw,  Librarian  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  presiding. 

Mr.  Shaw  opened  the  meeting  by  in- 
troducing Miss  Anna  MacDonald,  of  the 
Library  Extension  Division  at  Harris- 
burg. Miss  MacDonald  spoke  for  a few 
minutes  on  the  opportunities  which  col- 
lege and  school  librarians  have  for  in- 
structing the  students  in  a more  intelli- 
gent use  of  books ; in  tthe  scope,  manage- 
ment, and  extension  of  library  service. 
She  called  attention  to  the  county  li- 
brary movement  as  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cative factors  of  the  future.  -Librarians 
coming  in  contact  with  college  students 
and  teachers  should  impress  upon  them 
the  value  and  need  of  such  a movement 
and  win  their  interest  and  appreciation 
for  library  work. 

Following  Miss  MacDonald's  talk  Mr. 
Shaw  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
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have  only  one  formally  prepared  paper 
on  the  program,  allowing  time  for  a 
general  informal  discussion  to  follow. 

He  then  introduced  Dr.  Anne  Wallace 
Howland,  Director  of  Drexel  Institute, 
School  of  Library  Science.  Mrs.  How- 
land presented  her  paper  on  Recommended, 
College  Courses  for  Prospective  Libra- 
rians. Stressing  the  general  rather  than 
specialized  culture,  she  emphasized  the 
value  of  broad  survey  courses  in  the 
sciences,  in  economics,  and  related  sub- 
jects. The  student  should  major  in  the 
languages,  literature,  and  the  social 
sciences — humanities.  Students  who  have 
completed  courses  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  health,  nursing,  etc.,  even 
though  they  come  from  the  highest  ac- 
credited institutions,  find  themselves  badly 
handicapped  when  undertaking  a library 
course.  Schools  of  medicine  and  of  law 
require  special  pre-medical  and  pre-law 
courses  in  college  preparation,  and 
schools  of  library  science  are  realizing 
the  necessity  for  similar  action.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  choosing  courses  suffi- 
ciently general  as  minors,  and  those  of 
specific  value  to  be  classed  as  majors. 

The  discussion  which  followed  Mrs. 
Howland’s  paper  brought  out  the  fact 
that  very  little  has  been  done  to  formu- 
late such  a course  and  that  definite  recom- 
mendations to  be  given  to  students  would 
be  of  value. 

Fines  as  a punishment  was  the  next 
topic  of  discussion.  Mr.  Shaw  read  the 
Swarthmore  rules  concerning  fines  and 
a lively  discussion  followed.  Miss  Den- 
nison of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology gave  the  most  drastic  ruling  in 
which  delinquent  students  are  reported 
to  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges  and  not 
allowed  to  attend  classes  until  the  li- 
brary has  been  satisfied. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  number  of 
duplicate  copies ; one  to  every  eight  or 
ten  students  seemed  to  be  the  general 
rule. 

Replacements — when  made  and  to 
whom  charged — called  forth  several  re- 
plies. Miss  Dunnells  of  Lehigh  express- 
ing the  plight  of  most  libraries  that  no 


adequate  system  has  been  developed.  The 
demand  governed  the  action. 

The  discussion  of  extra-curricular  use 
of  the  library  and  librarians’  responsi- 
bility for  the  encouragement  of  the  habit 
of  reading  developed  the  fact  that  brows- 
ing rooms,  lists  of  new  books  sent  to 
faculty  members,  or  announced  in  col- 
lege papers,  book  reviews  similarly  pub- 
lished, displays  of  jackets,  and  other  ad- 
vertising material,  were  all  being  used 
by  members  of  the  group. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  use  of  Cutter 
Numbers,  Miss  Helen  D.  Subers,  Library 
Organizer,  suggested  placing  the  name 
of  the  author  on  the  book  where  the 
cataloging  differed  from  the  binder’s 
wording. 

About  forty-five  persons  were  present. 
Though  not  all  college  librarians,  they 
showed  interest  in  the  various  topics. 
The  impression  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing was  of  the  real  value  of  an  informal 
discussion  such  as  Mr.  Shaw  had  so 
ably  called  forth. 

The  business  of  electing  a chairman 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  the  final  item 
on  the  program.  Mr.  H.  S.  Leach  of 
Lehigh  was  unanimously  elected.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

Signed, 

Eliza  J.  Martin,  Secretary. 


The  Surprise 
Awarded  to 

Halsey  William  Wilson : Founder  and 
President  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
— Publisher  of : 

The  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature 

The  International  Index 
The  Industrial  Arts  Index 
The  Cumulative  Book  Index 
The  U.  S.  Catalogue  of  Books  and 
The  Union  List  of  Serials : 

Moving  spirit  in  the  publishing  of 
numerous  debate  and  reference  series. — 
Sympathetic  cousellor  to  all  scholars  and 
librarians  in  their  efforts  to  further  the 
organization  of  information  in  books  and 
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periodicals. — Friend  to  libraries  and  li- 
brarians : 

Your  services  to  American  libraries 
through  the  publishing  of  practical  biblio- 
graphical aids  are  such  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  deems  them 
worthy  of  special  recognition  and  has 
entrusted  to  me  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you,  as  an  earnest  of  its 
appreciation,  this  medal. 

Signed, 

H.  S.  Leach. 


Officers  elected  for  1929-30 

President.  A.  Coleman  Sheetz,  Library 
Executive,  State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

Vice-President.  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Dodson, 
Librarian,  Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Secretary.  Miss  Eliza  J.  Martin,  Li- 
brarian, Bucknell  University,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. 

Treasurer.  Miss  Harriet  T.  Root,  Li- 
brarian, Bethlehem  Public  Library, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Alumni  Luncheon 

The  Alumni  luncheon  of  the  State  Li- 
brary Summer  School  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  the  main  dining  room  of 
the  Pocono  Manor  Hotel.  A long  table 
had  been  provided  for  the  members  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  but  the  number 
that  attended  more  than  filled  the  space 
reserved  and  a second  table  for  four 
was  found  near-by. 

Mrs.  Cargill,  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation presided,  and  she  and  her  hos- 
pitality committee  had  provided  most  at- 
tractive place  cards  and  favors  in  the 
shape  of  books  filled  with  salted  nuts  and 
candy. 

After  luncheon  a short  business  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  other  business.  It  was  decided  at 
this  meeting  to  continue  the  organiza- 
tion, although  the  summer  school  has 
been  given  up,  in  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  date  the  school  may  be  re-opened. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  we  can  continue  to 


give  a scholarship  each  year.  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  this  year  after  having 
given  the  usual  scholarship  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  is  perilously  small.  Let  us 
make  an  effort  to  get  our  dues  in 
promptly,  so  that  the  officers  will  know 
early  in  the  year  whether  they  can  give 
a scholarship  again  next  year  or  not. 

Miss  Marian  Mauser  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year ; Miss  Clara 
B.  McJunkin,  vice-president ; Mrs.  Gert- 
rude Van  Zandt,  secretary ; and  Miss 
Alice  E.  Roeder,  treasurer. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  BEFORE 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

By  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley, 
Librarian 

Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION: 

It  is  not  often  that  I begin  an  address 
with  an  apology — but  I want  to  apolo- 
gize for  not  being  present  at  the  con- 
vention at  Uniontown  last  year,  when 
I was  elected  President  of  your  Associa- 
tion. Had  I been  there,  I am  afraid 
those  voting  for  me  might  have  changed 
their  minds.  However,  my  position  in 
Pittsburgh  is  such,  that,  due  to  the  ambi- 
tiousness of  Communists,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  or  to 
leave  Pittsburgh  even  for  a few  hours. 
Had  I known  at  the  time  of  my  election 
that  I would  receive  so  much  help  from 
the  other  officers  chosen,  I would  not 
have  worried.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram— its  arrangement — has  been  due 
solely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Executive 
Board.  However,  neither  lack  of  ambi- 
tion nor  co-operation  prevented  my  tak- 
ing a large  part  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  program,  but  ill  health.  For  some 
time  this  has  hindered  my  doing  many 
things  in  which  I would  like  to  have 
taken  part.  I take  this  opportunity, 
however,  to  publicly  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board,  and 
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especially  Miss  Watts,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  who  has  rendered  yeoman 
service  to  me,  and  incidentally,  to  you. 

I think  that  this  is  the  time  when  we 
may  successfully  go  before  our  Legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  effecting  taxation 
that  would  enable  us  to  build  up  the 
libraries  of  the  State.  Some  years  ago, 
being  a member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  I had  the  opportunity 
to  help  work  out  a plan  whereby  children 
in  rural  districts  could  be  transported 
from  their  homes  to  a central  school.  At 
first,  this  was  thought  impossible.  But 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is 
just  as  essential  to  have  conveyances 
which  travel  between  homes  and  schools, 
and  schools  and  homes,  as  it  is  to  have 
mail  delivered  to  one’s  home.  The  dis- 
tribution of  books  to  those  in  the  outly- 
ing districts,  could  be  made  with  greater 
efficiency  if  those  plans  which  many  of 
you  have  thought  of  and  are  even  now 
working  for,  could  be  perfected  and  ex- 
ecuted. Pennsylvania,  through  its  rural 
library  associations,  is  doing  yeoman 
service.  I believe,  if  we  were  helped  by 
our  legislative  committee,  that  the  appro- 
priations committee  would  recommend, 
as  they  do  in  the  school  systems,  a cer- 
tain appropriation  for  the  handling  of  the 
library  in  county  and  rural  districts.  I 
do  wish  that  this  fact  could  be  instilled 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  trustees 
of  the  several  libraries,  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, and  philanthropists  who  have 
already  made  donations  to  their  local 
libraries,  where  the  public  is  being  ac- 
commodated with  literature  for  which 
it  longs. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Seattle 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  .T.  T.  Jennings  said,  “Adult 
Education  is  a broad  term.  To  some  it 
means  the  teaching  of  reading  to  illiter- 
ates ; to  some  it  means  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  foreigners,  while  to  others  it 
signifies  vocational  training ; but  true 
Adult  Education  goes  far  beyond  all 
those  activities.”  The  American  Library 
Association  report  on  Libraries  and  Adult 
Education,  says,  “The  movement  is  based 


upon  a recognition  of  the  great  truth 
that  education  is  a life-long  process  and 
that  the  university  graduate,  as  well  as 
the  man  of  little  schooling,  is  in  constant 
need  of  further  training,  inspiration,  and 
mental  growth ; that  the  training  ob- 
tained in  school  and  college  is  necessarily 
related  to  fundamentals  and  that  the  real 
development  of  the  individual  lies  in  the 
independent  effort  of  later  years.”  “Books 
are  the  fundamental  tools  in  education.” 
They  are  becoming  more  widely  used  and 
more  essential  every  day.  A fundamental 
change  has  taken  plcae  in  libraries  dur- 
ing the  last  generation.  “The  librarian’s 
function  is  not  to  save  books  but  to  serve 
books — -the  right  book  to  the  right  person 
at  the  right  time.”  One  of  the  chief 
weaknesses  in  adult  education  is  a lack 
of  necessary  books. 

I trust  1 will  not  be  misunderstood  for 
referring  to  the  educational  affiliation 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  library  asso- 
ciations. But  after  all,  they  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  accumulating  funds,  and 
through  their  efforts  the  training  of  child- 
ren is  so  demonstrated  to  the  public  that 
there  was  very  little  trouble  in  gaining 
a fund  from  the  legislative  bodies  to 
support  schools.  If  we  can  do  this  and 
educate  the  parents  to  the  necessity  of 
having  their  children  educated  so  that 
they  may  know  books,  good  books, — it 
would  make  our  task  very  much  easier. 
If  I seem  to  be  more  of  a school  man 
than  a librarian,  it  will  be  understood 
that  my  training,  so  far  as  the  legislative 
side  of  getting  appropriations  from  State 
is  concerned,  has  been  along  this  line. 

At  its  last  meeting,  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — “The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation commends  the  agencies  which  are 
working  in  behalf  of  adult  education  and 
urges  the  generous  support  of  these  move- 
ments, especially  the  work  of  free  public 
libraries.” 

Recently,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation asked  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  and  organize  the  educational  li- 
brary, which  now  exists  in  the  Bureau 
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of  Education,  to  a point  where  it  will 
be  able  to  render  an  enlarged  service  to 
the  libraries  and  schools  of  the  nation. 
They  also  urged  that  provision  be  made 
for  research  and  surveys  in  the  field  of 
library  service — including  libraries  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  colleges 
and  teachers’  colleges — that  skilled  ad- 
vice and  trained  leadership  be  made  avail- 
able to  guide  in  the  rapid  development 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  school 
and  public  library  fields. 

Many  of  the  schools  of  today  have 
trained  librarians  in  their  buildings. 
These  teachers,  supported  by  the  state, 
indicate  that  library  teachers  will  act  as 
an  impetus  whereby  we  could  start  to 
build  a system  with  State  aid.  There  is 
no  question,  in  my  mind,  that  unless 
something  like  this  is  done,  that  these 
United  States  of  America  will  be  sadly 
wanting  within  the  next  25  years,  in 
knowing  how  to  take  care  of  the  leisure 
of  its  people.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  public  school  edu- 
cation when  it  was  so  well  arranged,  or 
gave  more  to  the  public,  especially  in  the 
way  of  reading.  Knowing  how  to  select 
suitable  reading,  with  the  advice  of  the 
teacher  in  charge,  and  getting  the  best 
possible  literature  for  the  immature,  un- 
developed mind,  is  a dream  come  true. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Schools,  our  Board 
of  Education,  of  which  I happen  to  be 
a member,  is  deeply  interested  in  having 
each  child  in  the  public  school  taught, 
by  the  school  librarian,  what  to  read  and 
how  to  read.  The  co-operation  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  library  is  such 
that  it  gives  a chance  for  the  teacher  to 
know  of  the  current  literature  as  well 
as  the  classics  in  order  to  better  direct 
the  child  in  its  work.  We  are  just  as 
anxious  to  have  the  right  kind  of  litera- 
ture read  by  our  pupils  as  we  are  to  have 
them  advanced  in  their  courses  of  study. 
Au  agreement  reached  between  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  the  two  library 
systems  maintained  by  the  city  are  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in 
all  library  work  throughout  Pittsburgh. 


"The  Public  Schools  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  are  both  agencies 
maintained  by  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  for 
the  common  purpose  of  providing,  each 
in  its  own  way,  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, training,  and  culture  in  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  for  its  inspiration  and 
recreation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
both  economy  and  efficiency  demand  that 
the  closest  possible  co-operation  be  de- 
veloped and  maintained  between  these 
two  agencies  in  their  service  to  that 
important  part  of  the  community,  the 
pupils  of  the  Public  Schools Re- 

quirements for  High  School  Teacher — 
librarians  are  as  follows : — College  de- 
gree ; Certificate  or  diploma  from  an  ac- 
credited library  school ; Teaching  experi- 
ence desirable  but  not  required;  Library 
experience  of  sufficient  length  and  quality 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools  and  the  Director 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  salary  of  teacher-librarians  is  to  be 
on  the  same  basis  as  teachers  of  English. 
Assistants  are  to  be  on  a relative  basis.” 

I should  like  to  talk  just  a minute 
about  salaries.  Up  until  1911,  we  had 
quite  a problem  in  paying  our  teachers 
in  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sufficient  money  on  which  to  live. 
The  world  expects  professional  people 
to  do  much  from  a missionary  standpoint 
and  to  conform  also  to  a high  standard 
of  living.  Teachers,  as  a rule,  do  much 
in  that  way.  But  when  the  necessities 
of  life  became  so  highly  commercialized 
that  the  teacher  was  receiving  insufficient 
pay  that  barely  kept  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, investigations  began.  When  we 
first  made  investigation,  we  found  that 
in  the  legislature,  some  of  its  members  be- 
lieved that  the  teacher  was  not  necessary 
beyond  the  3 “R’s”.  As  time  went  on, 
they  learned,  however,  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  citizen  right,  he  must  be  trained 
better  and  better  by  the  public  schools. 
Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  various 
Pennsylvania  organizations,  plans  were 
sought  out  and  adjusted  so  that  men  who 
paid  state,  county  and  city  taxes  were 
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asked  to  meet  in  conference  to  develop  a 
standard  of  taxation  that  would  enable 
us  to  give  teachers  adequate  salaries. 
In  1917,  just  six  years  later,  we  were 
able,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  adjust,  in  first, 
second,  and  third  class  cities  a taxation 
commensurate  with  the  paying  of  teachers 
a livable  wage. 

I should  like  to  make  a comparison  of 
salaries  of  today  of  mechanics  and  those 
employed  in  public  libraries.  The  aver- 
age union  wage  paid  in  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 
brick-layers,  $1,485  per  hour ; carpenters, 
$1,126  per  hour ; hod-carriers,  88.5  cents 
per  hour ; painters,  $1,108  per  hour ; 
plasterers,  $1,493  per  hour ; plumbers, 
$1,291  per  hour.  The  rate  per  hour  for 
positions  in  large  public  libraries  is  as 
follows  : — department  heads,  $1.28  ; 

branch  librarians,  93.4  cents;  first  assist- 
ants, 85.7  cents ; children's  librarians, 
78  cents ; catalogers,  83  cents ; library 
assistants,  71  cents.  The  rate  per  hour 
in  medium  sized  public  libraries  is  as 
follows : department  heads,  92.5  cents ; 
branch  librarians,  73  cents ; first  assist- 
ants, 71  cents ; children’s  librarians,  71.7 
cents ; catalogers,  71  cents ; library  as- 
sistants, 60  cents.  I believe,  in  the  work 
of  the  mechanic,  with  his  skill  he  adds 
to  the  comforts  of  our  lives,  and  in  many 
cases  he  is  not  overpaid.  But  after  all, 
taxation  for  mercantile  work  should  not 
stop  there,  but  should  continue  with  edu- 
cation. 

I am  using  the  following  reports  “Com- 
parative Tables  of  Average  Salaries  in 
American  Libraries  Based  on  Statistics 
Published  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin”  sole- 
ly as  a basis  for  an  argument  when  our 
committee  would  go  before  the  legislature 
for  funds.  One  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  mentioned,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  library  salaries  are  stead- 
ily, though  slowly,  increasing,  the  library 
profession  is  much  underpaid  for  the  serv- 
ices it  is  rendering  as  an  agency  for 
popular  education.  We  will  have  to  have 
something  of  this  kind  to  convince  the 
average  legislator  that  what  we  are  try- 


ing to  do  is  just  as  essential  as  any  other 
kind  of  education,  and  if,  when  this  is 
printed,  our  members  in  Pennsylvania 
will  study  it,  they  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
duce an  argument  of  interest  to  many. 

I was  very  much  surprised,  after  talk- 
ing with  some  of  the  members  of  our 
Association,  when  I discovered  the  pessi- 
mistic atitude  that  they  took  towards  the 
organization.  I think  the  Association  is 
in  a very  healthy  condition,  and  if  those 
who  have  been  in  the  Association  a long 
time  will  not  be  discouraged  about  the 
seeming  condition  of  it,  and  will  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  assist  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  enjoy  a very  much 
better  atmosphere  in  some  of  the  towns 
where  we  are  fighting  hard  to  have  a 
library  circulation  made.  Pennsylvania 
has  in  the  State  some  of  the  best  libraries 
and  librarians  in  the  country.  But  what 
is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  to 
stir  up  the  school  boards,  to  awaken  the 
legislators,  to  get  the  public  to  appreciate 
what  we  are  doing,  and  to  have  those 
with  college  training  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  having  what  this  Association 
stands  for  put  before  the  legislators  and 
the  cofnmittees  in  general.  If  each  li- 
brarian, in  forming  his  budget,  would 
show  the  necessity  of  having  one  or  two 
people  of  each  library  attend  library  con- 
ferences, it  might  act  as  an  impetus  to 
instill  the  town  or  neighborhood  where 
the  library  that  he  represents  is  located, 
with  better  spirit.  Library  work,  as  seen 
today  by  the  average  tax  payer,  is  ex- 
tremely insignificant,  and  I think  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  librarian  and  the  public.  If 
the  individual  member  of  the  State, — I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  have  been  in 
the  Association  a good  while — would  be 
a little  more  optimistic,  (and  it  might 
help  those  of  us  who  are  newcomers  and 
who  have  a desire  to  render  any  assist- 
ance that  we  can),  they  would  see  that 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  cost  of 
running  a library  is  just  as  essential  as 
that  of  running  a public  school  system. 
But  unless  we  can  work  together  and 
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have  our  opinions  undivided,  it  is  going 
to  be  uphill  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  produce  a book  that  is  taken  out 
of  the  library — show  the  number  of  homes 
it  reached,  the  number  of  people  in- 
terested in  it,  the  cost  of  handling  it,  its 
first  purchase  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  in  shape  so  that  it  can  be  distributed — 
they  will  then  realize  that  we,  too,  are 


just  as  careful  in  spending  other’s  money 
as  any  people  in  public  life.  The  A.  L. 
A.  is  doing  much  in  a national  way  to 
bring  work  of  this  character  about,  and 
I feel  that  if  we  will  just  go  ahead  with 
confidence,  more  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  three  or  four  years  than 
heretofore,  when  we  go  before  the  legis- 
lature for  funds. 
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THE  FRICK  EDUCATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION AND  ITS  WORK 

An  address  by 
George  William  Gerwig 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association, 

October  23,  1929. 

There  are  two  bard  things  about 
money.  One  is  to  get  it.  The  other  is 
to  get  rid  of  it — wisely.  Those  whose 
experience  is  confined  to  the  first  say  it 
is  hardest.  But  those  who  have  tried 
both  insist  that  the  latter  is  far  harder. 

I am  in  no  wise  beguiling  myself  into 
the  illusion  that  I am  going  to  be  able 
to  tell  this  audience  anything.  All  I 
hope  is  to  offer  a word  of  suggestion  in 
case  any  hearer  should  find  himself  in 
danger  of  becoming  suddenly  and  violently 
rich. 

I scarcely  dare  venture  anything  so 
platitudinous  to  you  as  a word  about 
Mr.  Carnegie.  His  Gospel  of  Wealth, 
well  known  in  the  last  two  decades,  is 
becoming  more  widely  accepted  every 
day.  He  said  once,  that  while  no  one 
of  us  could  control  the  children  of  our 
bodies,  we  each  might  control  the  chil- 
dren of  our  minds  and  fancies.  And  Dr. 
Prichett,  at  one  of  the  Founder’s  Day 
celebrations,  gave  an  illuminating  account 
of  the  Seven  Children  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
Fancy  that  should  be  constantly  issued 
in  tract-form  from  every  library  in  the 
world.  Great  as  was  that  service,  and 
ample  as  was  its  reward,  making  steel 
at  a cent  a pound  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  basic  idea  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  use  of  wealth  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  passed  on  to  his  Junior 
Partners  and  to  the  world. 

That  there  can  be  no  prosperity  with- 
out its  fair  distribution  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted tenet,  basic  to  all  Democracy. 
And  while  America  is  duly  and  properly 
humble  over  the  many  short-comings  of 
a dumb  democracy  and  its  delusions,  it 
recognizes  the  dividends  as  well.  The 
smartness  of  America  consists,  more  and 
more,  in  a practically  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  creative  power  latent  in  child- 
hood. Many  nations  have  material  re- 
sources, equal  or  superior  to  those  of 


America.  But  no  nation  is  training  all 
its  children  to  profit  wisely  by  all  its 
resources,  human  and  material,  better  or 
even  so  well  as  is  America.  And  in 
no  particular  is  the  entire  world  looking 
to  America  so  eagerly  for  guidance  as  in 
the  wise  use  of  wealth,  material,  mental 
and  spiritual.  Durant  has  done  the  al- 
most unbelievable  thing  of  making  a book 
on  philosophy  a best  seller.  And  part 
of  America  is  now  becoming  philosophic 
minded.  It  is  striving  to  use  to  the 
full  its  creative,  artistic,  emotional  en- 
dowments ; to  supplement  these  by  that 
fine  scientific  training  and  discipline 
which  will  add  integrity  of  mind  to 
sympathy  of  heart,  and  then  to  fuse  both 
into  a philosophy  of  right  action  which 
will  guarantee  to  everyone  all  the  values 
latent  in  a life  more  abundant. 

From  the  earliest  days  America  ac- 
cepted the  obligation  of  a common  edu- 
cation and  a common  culture  in  its  most 
democratic  sense.  The  public  school, 
therefore,  supported  by  universal  taxa- 
tion has  always  been  its  chosen,  most 
dearly  beloved  and  most  characteristic 
institution.  A long  line  of  individual 
benefactions  to  higher  education,  not 
universally  provided  until  the  states  were 
organized  out  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, was  both  natural  and  proper.  In 
the  middle  and  western  portions  of  Amer- 
ica state  systems  of  free  education  were 
established,  extending  from  kindergarten 
through  university.  In  the  east,  prevail- 
ingly, higher  education  was  supplied  from 
private  endowments. 

In  time,  however,  three  wise  men  were 
evolved  in  the  East.  The  first,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  sensed,  along  with  so  many 
other  things,  the  cumulative  cooperative 
power  of  money  and  education.  He 
provided  in  his  will  that  a sum  of 
money  should  be  left  to  accumulate 
for  a hundred  years,  and  then  be 
used  for  the  training  of  a certain  type 
of  apprentice. 

The  money  accumulated  in  its  marvel- 
ous way,  but  at  the  end  of  the  century 
there  were  no  longer  any  of  the  speci- 
fied kind  of  apprentices.  So  the  courts 
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had  the  perplexing  problem  of  what  could 
legally  be  done  with  the  fund. 

The  second  attempt  was  more  efficient. 
A successful  business  man  provided  a 
fund  from  which  there  have  been  built 
and  maintained  a number  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans. 

Dividing  the  responsibility  for  basic 
education  was  not  ideal,  however. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
who,  in  addition  to  a unique  genius  for 
the  organization  of  industry  had  a strong 
love  for  children,  and  for  the  fine  arts, 
turned  over  to  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear  the 
income  from  $250,000  to  be  used  for 
five  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh,  without  limit,  but 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  used  to 
supplement  the  service  fairly  chargeable 
to  public  taxation. 

Dr.  Brashear  called  to  his  aid  a group 
of  Trustees,  and  asked  for  suggestions 
regarding  the  best  use  of  the  funds  from 
outstanding  educators  and  from  the  2000 
Pittsburgh  teachers.  Eighty-one  of  these 
responded,  a large  number  suggesting 
summer  scholarships  for  teachers.  The 
Commission  offered  the  first  scholarships 
to  the  teachers  making  the  suggestions. 
Since  that  time  over  3200  teachers  have 
been  sent  to  summer  schools  throughout 
America  and  abroad,  at  an  expenditure 
of  over  $438,000.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  years  Mr.  Frick  turned  over 
to  the  Commission,  in  perpetuity,  the 
original  $250,000  and  added  the  income 
from  an  additional  $250,000  for  five 
years,  with  provision  for  such  modifica- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  fund  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Trustees  indicated  from 
time  to  time.  Mr.  Frick  further  pro- 
vided, in  his  will,  that  there  be  turned 
over  to  the  Trustees  ten  shares  of  his 
residuary  estate.  These  funds  the  Com- 
mission have  been  administering. 

The  unique  and  outstanding  service  of 
the  Commission  has  been  through  these 
scholarships.  Teachers  of  Pittsburgh 
are  invited  to  apply  for  scholarships, 
stating  a first  and  second  choice  of  in- 
stitution they  desire  to  attend,  the  sub- 
jects they  wish  to  take,  and  the  manner 


in  which  they  believe  the  course  would 
benefit  their  children. 

The  Commission  assumes  that  the 
teacher’s  contribution  will  be  the  amount 
of  her  normal  summer  vacation  expenses, 
and  adds  the  amount  necessary  to  cover, 
when  combined  with  the  teacher’s  own 
contribution,  the  traveling  expenses,  tui- 
tion and  living  expenses  for  the  alloted 
course.  The  maximum  award  of  the 
Commission  has  been  $195  per  scholar- 
ship of  the  most  expensive  type.  Teachers 
going  west  beyond  Colorado,  or  going 
abroad,  pay  from  their  own  funds,  the 
cost,  above  $195  scholarship.  Foreign 
scholarships  must  be  either  a regular 
course,  in  an  approved  foreign  educa- 
tional institution,  or  a travel  and  study 
course  approved  for  credit  by  a regularly 
approved  American  institution.  Special 
scholarships  are  occasionally  awarded, 
for  industrial,  or  other  subjects,  as 
the  needs  of  the  schools  require.  Ex- 
perts have  said  the  fund  is  producing 
maximum  results  for  its  size. 

The  second  major  activity  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  a Teachers’  Retreat, 
conducted,  from  year  to  year,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  in  which  a group  of  selected 
teachers  specialized  in  various  subjects 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

The  third  major  activity  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  to  inaugurate  and  carry 
out  a plan  by  which  each  high  school 
pupil,  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
course,  is  introduced  to  the  three  funda- 
mental experiences  in  the  appeal  of  high 
ideals.  This  experiment  was  undertaken 
to  test  the  soundness  of  the  following 
hypothesis : 

Youth,  of  the  high  school  age,  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  ideals  than 
are  persons  at  any  other  period  of  their 
lives.  The  higher  the  ideals  the  more 
firmly  they  grip  boys  and  girls  in  their 
teens,  and  the  more  tenaciously  are  they 
held. 

The  modern  high  school,  particularly 
the  junior  high  school,  is  America’s 
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miracle  of  welfare  service.  This  is  our 
Officers’  Training  School  for  Peace.  It  is 
the  Junior  Republic  in  which  we  are  suc- 
cessfully rearing,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, a race  of  self-governed  freemen, 
who  are  voluntarily  submitting  them- 
selves to  all  the  finer  opportunities  and 
disciplines  of  life.  The  regular  assembly 
period  is  the  beating  heart  of  the  organ- 
ism, the  germinating  bed  of  its  morale, 
the  dynamo  of  its  spiritual  life.  Here, 
during  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time,  Youth 
is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  give  fine 
and  adequate  expression,  in  every  proper 
way,  to  the  creative  urge  latent  in  every 
child.  Their  own  experience  is  presented 
in  their  own  way,  whether  through  one 
of  the  fine  arts  or  one  of  the  sports. 
The  range  covers  the  entire  extra-cur- 
riculum field. 

During  the  other  twenty  per  cent 
proper  pace-makers  are  presented,  some- 
times of  their  own  age,  like  the  winners 
of  the  International  Oratorical  Contest, 
sometimes  older  persons,  who  have  re- 
tained the  spirit  and  view-point  of  youth. 
From  time  to  time  there  are  presented 
speakers  of  outstanding  personality ; 
artists,  who  present  ideals  of  the  beauti- 
ful ; scientists  who  present  ideals  of  the 
true ; humanitarians  who  present  ideals 
of  the  good  in  the  field  of  service. 

In  order  that  there  be  objective  records 
of  the  experiment  the  children  are  in- 
vited to  send  in,  some  time  following  the 
lectures,  (if  they  prefer,  as  one  of  their 
regular  English  exercises,)  a perfectly 
frank,  honest  expression  of  the  experi- 
ence. The  detailed  results  of  the  experi- 
ment, together  with  typical  extracts  from 
the  papers  of  the  pupils  in  School  Better- 
ment Studies  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  copies 
of  which  are  available  upon  application 
to  the  Commission,  have  been  sent  to 
the  leading  high  schools,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  publications  in  the 
country. 

The  papers  of  the  pupils  have  been 
most  interesting,  valuable  and  encourag- 
ing. No  one  reading  them  need  have 
fear  for  the  trained  Youth  of  the  Re- 
public. 


America  has  a genius  for  organization, 
just  as  Greece  had  for  order  and  the 
expression  of  beauty,  and  as  Rome  had 
for  law.  That  genius  has  manifested 
itself,  thus  far,  pre-eminently  in  the 
organization  of  natural  resources  and 
materials,  through  men,  for  comfort  and 
convenience.  So  our  American  construc- 
tive geniuses,  thus  far  have  been  Edison, 
Westinghouse,  Ford,  and  our  special 
contributions,  the  sewing  machine,  the 
auto,  the  radio.  The  supreme  challenge 
before  every  American  to-day  is  to  carry 
on  through  this  genius  for  organization, 
into  the  mental,  the  aesthetic,  the  spirit- 
ual realms.  The  slogan  which  the  Frick 
Commission  has  taken  for  itself,  and 
through  which  it  invites  the  co-operation 
of  all  Americans  everywhere,  is  this : 
Help  organize  the  cultural  toealth  of  the 
ivorld  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child. 
The  teacher  will  say : through  the  school. 
The  Mother  will  say : through  the  home. 
The  preacher : through  the  church.  The 
Librarian : through  the  Library.  The 
patriot:  through  the  Nation.  And,  if 
we  are  ever  to  offer  the  Republics  of  the 
world  an  American  culture  worthy  of 
substitution  for  Prussian  kultur,  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  a glory  that  is  America, 
instead  of  a glory  that  was  Greece,  it 
will  take  all  of  us,  co-operating  untir- 
ingly. 

May  I not  add  a special  word  to 
librarians.  We  are  past  the  static,  and 
well  into  the  dynamic  age.  A library 
is  not  a museum  of  ancient  lore,  but  a 
working  laboratory.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  sole  virtue  of  any  past  is  to  aid 
toward  a better  present  and  future.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  the  century  of 
the  child.  The  twentieth  century  is  being 
more  and  more  clearly  recognized  every 
day  as  the  century  of  the  adolescent." 
The  Japanese  artists  used  to  represent 
a child  as  merely  an  adult  reduced  in 
scale.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  century 
in  England  children’s  clothes  were  re- 
duced duplicates  of  the  raiment  of  adults. 
It  was  later  than  that  when  there  was 
a definite  effort  to  present,  from  the 
storehouse  of  the  world’s  literature, 
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special  material  for  the  child,  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  treatment.  The  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh  was  one  of 
the  early  ones  to  have  child’s  size  chairs 
and  tables.  One  of  my  earliest  library 
recollections  is  of  asking  James  W.  Ben- 
ny, a librarian  of  sainted  memory,  for 
a copy  of  Locke’s  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding, — because  I had  seen  in 
print  that  it  was  a book  every  one  ought 
to  read,  as  well  as  the  recollection  of 
the  moron  fear  that  overwhelmed  me  like 
a patent  medicine  advertisement  with  a 
literary  inferiority  complex  when  I tried 
to  read  it.  Some  day — some  far  distant 
day,  when  I feel  either  safely  fortified 
by  a passable  intelligence  quota  or  utter- 
ly defiant  with  the  daring  of  a lost  soul, 
I may  try  to  read  it  again.  I May. 

Some  librarian,  eager  to  make  an  im- 
mortal reputation,  and  render  an  incal- 
culable service  should  use  the  American 
genius  for  organization  and  work  out  a 
model  children’s  library,  in  which  the 
cultural  literary  and  folk  lore  wealth  of 
the  world  is  really  made  available  for 
the  need  of  the  child,  and  is  presented  in 
the  child’s  way. 


A Declaration  of  the  Independence 
of  Young  Readers  of  America 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events 
it  becomes  necessary  for  young  people 
to  dissolve  the  bands  by  which  they  have 
been  bound  by  their  elders  and  to  assume 
their  rightful  place  as  the  real  Giant 
Power  of  the  Universe,  a decent  respect 
for  the  alleged  wisdom  of  the  grey  beards 
requires  that  Youth  should  show  Old  Age 
the  error  of  its  ways. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  children  are  created  equal,  as 
well  as  Old  Men  and  Women ; That 
children  are  also  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights ; That 
among  these  are  Life  through  children’s 
literature  ; Liberty  to  live  their  own  life 
in  that  dream-land ; The  Pursuit  of 
Happiness  through  books. 

That  to  secure  these  rights  libraries 
were  scattered  among  men  by  Saint 


Andrew  Carnegie,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  joyful  consent  of  the 
children ; That  whenever  any  library 
becomes  destructive  to  the  happiness  of 
children  it  is  the  right  of  children  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  institute  a new 
library,  laying  its  foundations  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form  as  will  secure  the  happiness 
of  children. 

Children  have  suffered  while  evils  were 
sufferable.  The  history  of  the  present 
Old  Person  who  claims  to  rule  by  divine 
right  is  full  of  usurpations,  all  having 
the  object  of  establishing  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  the  reading  rights  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Old  Person  has  refused  to  give 
children  Fairy  Tales  and  has  given  them 
Dry  History. 

He  has  refused  stories  about  Pirates 
and  has  given  Proverbs. 

He  has  refused  stories  about  Action 
and  given  Arithmetic. 

He  has  refused  stories  about  Indians 
and  given  Indigestible  Facts. 

He  has  refused  stories  about  Knights 
and  Chivalry  and  given  days  of  toil  and 
drudgery. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 
the  Youth  of  America,  in  general  protest 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Master  who 
called  suffering  little  children  unto  Him, 
do  solemnly  declare  that  the  Children 
of  America  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  to  read  the  books  they  love,  when 
they  love  them  and  where  they  love  them. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

John  Hancock  Junior  and 
55  million  others. 


NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  IN  RE- 
LATION  TO  THE  BUDGET 

By  Emma  R.  Engle. 

Children’s  books  are  viewed  from  so 
many  standpoints.  It  is  surprising  how 
often  when  we  are  speaking  of  them  to 
a business  man  or  others  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  books,  we  find  they  may  sug- 
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gest  nursery  rhymes,  jingles,  fairy  tales 
and  those  mild  little  story  books  of  a 
past  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
educator,  the  serious-minded  and  anxious 
parent,  and,  very  especially,  the  subscrip- 
tion book  seller  reads  into  the  terms 
those  books  written  and  published  to  in- 
form, instruct  and  improve.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  library  money  should 
be,  and  naturally  is,  spent  on  volumes 
that  rob  the  encyclopedia  of  most  of  its 
facts,  and  often  give  young  people  their 
first  distaste  for  history,  science  and 
travel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  busy  librarian 
visualizes  the  soiled,  dog-eared  volumes 
reeking  with  humanity  and  interpaged 
with  chewing  gum  wrappers  that  crowd 
up  her  charging  desk  at  4 P.  M.  These 
books  that  have  used  up  one-third  of 
her  book  funds,  and  while  they  should 
and  do  bring  her  one-third  of  her  circu- 
lation, they  also  use  up  two-thirds  of 
her  patience  and  her  paste.  She  wisely 
consoles  herself  with  the  thought  that 
these  children’s  books  are  “Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature,”  but  if  she  is 
managing  a community  library,  she  may 
more  wisely  count  them  the  foundation 
stones  of  its  future,  for  they  are  the  books 
that  are  giving  the  next  generation  of 
voters  the  never-to-be-forgotten  joys  that 
make  life  worth  living,  and  they  are 
introducing  them  to  characters  more  real 
and  lifelike  than  any  of  the  people  they 
are  likely  to  meet  in  everyday  life. 

The  point  of  view  claiming  our  im- 
mediate attention,  however,  is  that  of 
the  publisher,  the  bookseller  and  the  re- 
viewer. Children’s  books  at  this  season 
mean  to  them  books  hot  off  the  press 
in  the  full  limelight  of  print  and  pub- 
licity. Books  in  which  thousands  iof 
dollars  are  invested  by  the  publishers, 
and  thousands  of  hopes,  ambitions  and 
dreams  of  authors  and  illustrators.  They 
are  now  clamoring  for  recognition  and 
appreciation  from  the  library  specialist, 
and  an  immediate  place  on  the  shelves 
of  our  Children’s  Rooms. 

Do  you  and  I,  as  Librarians,  rush  out 
with  open  arms  and  open  hearts  to  meet 


this  flood  of  new  books,  or  is  it  our  secret 
conviction  that  we  would  all  do  very  well 
indeed  if  no  new  children’s  books  were 
published  for  a few  years  that  we  might 
get  our  breath  and  digest  some  of  the 
good  material  published  in  the  last  five 
years?  It  is  very  certain  that  we  would 
now  be  buying  more  of  the  1927-28  books 
if  we  had  more  time  to  try  them  out. 

Let  us  face  the  situation  cheerfully, 
for  the  publishers  gaily  announce  this 
as  the  banner  year,  850  children’s  books 
to  be  considered  in  1929,  and,  never  since 
John  Newbery  discovered  a market  have 
children’s  books  themselves  been  so  worth 
looking  at,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  proportion  of  them  are  ineffective, 
unnecessary  and  already  dead  wood.  That 
the  market  for  children’s  books  has  in- 
creased amazingly,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers are  calling  upon  illustrators  and 
writers  of  known  ability  to  give  us  some 
wonderfully  fine  books,  is  passed  without 
comment.  When  Charles  Perrault  wrote 
the  immortal  fairy  tales  that  have  proved 
his  patent  to  immortality  he  was  un- 
willing to  have  them  openly  ascribed  to 
him,  but  today  men  and  women  already 
famous  are  eagerly  and  sometimes  pathet- 
ically seeking  the  cachet  of  an  accepted 
book  for  children. 

Children’s  Librarians  more  than  any 
other  group  of  librarians,  are  influencing 
the  publications  of  the  books  they  use  as 
tools,  and  it  is  largely  from  our  ranks 
that  the  leading  publishing  houses  have 
selected  special  editors  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, so  people  trained  in  our  own 
schools  and  familiar  with  library  stand- 
ards are  selecting  and  advertising  the 
annual  output.  All  this  specialization 
no  doubt  tends  to  over-production,  and  in 
spite  of  much  reading  of  manuscripts 
and  elimination  they  are  causing  a dozen 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  blade 
formerly  flourished  to  our  complete  satis- 
faction. 

One  may  have  a lively  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  authorship  of  a book,  the 
illustrations  and  the  whole  format,  while 
failing  to  realize  that  the  product  is 
not  a good  investment  for  the  Children’s 
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Room  of  the  library,  and  while  it  may  be 
worthy  of  exhibition  at  the  Graphic  Arts, 
it  may  be  too  bulky,  too  tiny,  too  much 
margin  for  the  text,  or  oftenest  of  all, 
too  expensive,  for  our  use.  The  librar- 
ian is  seldom  conscious  of  discriminating 
against  this  unnecessary  book.  She  is 
intent  on  budgeting  her  money  so  she 
may  get  the  books  actually  needed  to 
keep  the  library  alive.  It  is  selection, 
not  elimination. 

We  meet  the  logical  question,  “Why 
buy  any  new  children’s  books  at  all?  It 
is  bad  enough  to  have  the  adult  readers 
demanding  the  best  sellers  and  it  would 
be  criminal  to  introduce  the  same  idea 
to  the  children.”  That  is  true  enough, 
but  children  know  nothing  about  the 
date  of  publication  unless  the  library  in- 
troduces the  books  to  them  under  that 
heading,  but  the  very  marked  changes 
in  home  and  community  life,  school  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  constant  attendance  at 
motion  pictures  call  for  fresh  back- 
grounds as  seen  through  modern  books. 
While  there  is  no  date  to  literature, 
there  is  a date  to  taste  and  appeal.  These 
children  of  ours  are  very  much  alive, 
living  hard  and  fast  in  1929. 

Even  the  toys  given  to  young  chil- 
dren develop  this  sense  of  up-to-dateness. 
The  amiable  little  girl  who  would  have 
played  happily  with  a Noah’s  Ark  and 
the  little  animals  that  went  in  two  by 
two,  is  now  given  a model  aviation  field 
with  tiny  aeroplanes  and  a runway.  Be- 
ing an  amiable  little  girl,  she  plays 
happpily  with  the  aeroplanes  and  will 
never  hear  of  Noah’s  Ark,  but  this  will 
not  tend  to  simplify  her  reading  inter- 
ests. 

Books  written  for  children  have  never 
come  so  close  to  their  life  interests  as 
the  books  we  give  them  now.  That  these 
modern  books  fail  to  reach  the  heart  and 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  child  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
too  many  of  them,  and  that  very  little 
time  is  left  in  their  active  days  for 
impressions  of  any  kind. 

We  may  sum  up  the  reasons  for  the 
purchase  of  some  new  books  each  year 


by  being  frankly  selfish  enough  to  state 
that  we  need  them  first  for  ourselves, 
to  keep  us  alive.  While  the  children  enter- 
ing a library  are  always  young  and  fresh 
for  the  oldest  books,  we  ourselves  grow 
old  and  stale,  needing  the  inspiration  of 
fresh  material  and  current  criticism.  We 
need  them  in  the  second  place  for  the 
children  of  flagging  interest,  who  will 
look  us  calmly  in  the  eye  and  state  that 
they  have  already  read  every  book  in  the 
library,  meaning  they  have  read  every 
book  that  they  have  any  intention  of  read- 
ing. A very  limited  buying  of  the  books 
for  the  youngest  children  is  suggested  as 
the  standards  are  very  well  established 
and  the  period  of  interest  a very  short 
one.  We  must  keep  an  open  mind  for 
books  of  fiction  and  books  of  special 
interest  for  our  adolescents  with  their 
hunger  for  what  is  vital  and  fresh  and 
dramatic.  Then,  too,  the  books  are 
needed  for  teachers  and  other  adults  who 
look  to  us  for  standardization.  The 
great  danger  is  that  we  may  be  stampeded 
into  buying  too  many  of  the  newest 
books  for  our  exhibitions.  We  should, 
however,  give  ourselves  the  annual  in- 
dulgence of  buying  something  fine  that 
satisfies  the  esthetic  longings  of  the  en- 
tire community. 

We  at  last  introduce  the  budget,  the 
subject  of  this  paper  and  the  background 
of  all  our  waking  dreams.  With  the 
ever-present  necessity  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  books  representing  accepted 
standards,  how  far  may  we  go  in  in- 
troducing more  recent  books  to  our 
readers?  The  book  foundations  of  the 
Children’s  Room  have  undergone  very 
little  change.  Some  new  rooms  have  been 
added  to  hold  new  interests,  aviation, 
internationalism,  etc.,  but  the  changes 
which  seem  to  have  altered  the  structure 
are  many  of  them  but  pergolas  and  tur- 
rets that  in  no  wise  endanger  the  founda- 
tions. It  is  my  personal  conviction, 
based  on  experience,  that  the  active 
Children’s  Room  adding  twenty-five  titles 
from  the  new  publications  each  year  is 
keeping  well  up-to-date,  and  that  the  li- 
brarian who  is  well  equipped  with  li- 
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brary  lists  founded  on  the  experience  of 
practical  children’s  librarians,  reinforced 
with  the  publishers’  lists  which  fre- 
quently give  more  specific  information 
on  plot  and  structure  of  the  book,  is  able 
to  decide  what  are  necessary  books  for 
her  use.  Let  us  remember  that  the  nov- 
elty of  today  may  be  the  accepted  classic 
of  the  future. 

This  hard,  practical,  commercial  pro- 
cess must  be  based  on  conviction  and 
each  problem  accepted  as  a local  one. 
If  we  have  no  worthy  copy  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  shall  we  indulge  in  a fine 
example  of  Czechoslovakian  printing 
costing  $3.50?  Shall  our  last  dollar  be 
spent  for  a much  needed  copy  of  Robi- 
son Crusoe  or  for  the  latest  ramifications 
of  Winnie  the  Pooh?  In  this  case,  we 
shall  have  to  decide  on  the  relative 
values  of  a diet  of  roast  beef  or  cream 
puff. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  we  are 
living  through  a period  of  over-emphasis 
on  illustration  with  poverty  in  the  text 
and  an  oversight  of  well  known  stand- 
ards of  appeal  to  children  over  ten.  Too 
many  of  the  books  seem  to  start  with 
the  pictures,  and  a few  of  them  to  get 
their  initial  inspiration  from  a flamboy- 
ant jacket.  All  this  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  our  own  dissatisfaction  with  the 
years  of  prettiness  and  insipid  sweetness 
without  light.  The  pendulum  has  gone 
very,  very  far.  We  have  strong  lines, 
flat  color,  impressionist  work  and  crude 
horror,  but  better  times  are  to  follow. 
We  are  entreated  to  keep  our  minds  open 
for  new  forms  of  expression  in  both  writ- 
ing and  illustration,  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  so.  When  Harvey  Watts  addressed 
the  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
subject  of  the  impressionist  school  of  art, 
he  warned  his  hearers  that  if  the  mind 
was  kept  too  wide  open  the  brains  might 
fall  out,  so  we  may  well  be  somewhat 
cautious. 

Much  that  is  new  and  startling  claims 
that  its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  imagin- 
ation. Now  what  is  imagination?  Pad- 
raic  Colum  claims  that  “Imagination  is 
the  faculty  for  stringing  improbabilities 


together  and  making  up  a world  that  is 
wholly  unreal.  What  seems  like  very 
clever  writing  is  often  only  an  unchild- 
like quip  or  bon  mot.  If  we  are  bound 
together  to  protect  children  from  stupid- 
ity, we  should  extend  that  supervision 
that  it  may  exclude  conscious  conversa- 
tional smartness.  And,  after  all,  we  are 
working  to  develop  a reading  habit,  not 
to  train  a clear  eye  and  mind  of  youth 
to  tolerate  the  “new  technique.”  That 
education  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
schools. 

We  owe  it  to  our  profession  and  to 
our  community  to  consider  this  rising 
flood  of  publications  seriously  without  be- 
ing carried  off  our  feet.  A quiet  and 
gradual  selection  for  our  shelves  will 
lead  us  to  some  of  those  books  that  are 
vigorous  and  sincere,  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  a quiet  manner  and  illustrations 
and  format  that  respect  the  integrity  of 
the  child's  mind.  These  books  are  needed 
for  the  action,  the  fun  and  the  ideals 
that  may  be  in  them,  but  our  final  selec- 
tion must  carry  our  own  conviction,  meet 
our  own  needs  and  be  paid  for  from  our 
own  budget. 


SOME  RECENT  CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 

Discussed  at  the  P.  L.  A.  meeting, 
October  1929 

By  May  Lilly. 

Books  for  older  boys  and  girls 

Fiction 

Crowfield,  Joscelyn  of  the  forts,  Dut- 
ton, 1929,  2.00. 

Daniel,  The  seal  of  the  white  Budda, 
McCann,  1928,  2.00. 

Perris,  Adventure  waits,  Harcourt, 
1928,  2.50. 

Hallock,  The  boy  who  was,  Dutton, 
1928,  2.50. 

Hewes,  Sword  of  the  sea,  Knopf,  1929, 
2.50. 

Kelly,  The  trumpeter  of  Krakow,  Mac- 
millan, 1928,  2.50. 

Kyle,  Crusader’s  gold,  Houghton,  1928, 

2.00. 
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Lansing,  Magic  gold,  Little,  1928,  1.50. 
MeNeely,  The  jumping  off  place,  Long- 
mans, 1929,  1.50. 

Malkus,  The  dragon  fly  of  Zuni,  Har- 
court,  1928,  2.50. 

Meigs,  Clearing  weather,  Little,  1928, 

2.00. 

Nordhoff,  The  derelict,  Little,  1928, 

2.00. 

Pease,  The  jinx  ship,  Doubleday,  1927, 

2.00. 

Singmaster,  You  make  your  own  luck, 
Longmans,  1929,  1.50. 

Snedeker,  The  beckoning  road,  Double- 
day, 1929,  2.00. 

Stockton,  The  poor  count's  Christmas, 
Stokes,  1927,  1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

Akeley,  J.  T.  Jr.,  Macmillan,  1928, 

2.00. 

Auslander,  The  winged  horse  (Educa- 
tional edition),  Doubleday,  192S,  1.25. 

Barbour,  The  boy's  book  of  dogs, 
Dodd,  1929,  1.50. 

Beagle,  The  book  revue,  Wilson,  1928, 
.50. 

Bridges,  The  young  folk's  book  of  the 
sea,  Little,  1928,  2.00. 

Collins,  Aviation  and  all  about  it, 
Appleton,  1929,  1.50. 

Jacobs,  Knights  of  the  wing,  Century, 

1928,  2.00. 

Jones,  Alphabet  of  aviation,  Macrae, 

1929,  1.50. 

Finger,  Courageous  companions,  Long- 
mans, 1929,  3.00. 

Horn,  The  boy’s  Trader  Horn,  Simon. 
1928,  1.50. 

Mahony,  Realms  of  gold  in  children's 
books,  Doran,  1929,  5.00. 

Mukerji,  The  chief  of  the  herd.  Dut- 
ton, 1929,  1.50. 

Salmon,  The  book  of  Indian  crafts  and 
Indian  lore,  Harper,  1928,  3.50. 

Books  for  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age 

Adams,  Pilgrims,  Indians  and  patriots, 
Little,  1928,  3.00. 

Artzabasheff,  The  fairy  shoemaker, 
Macmillan,  1928,  1.50. 

Blauvett,  The  piece  bag  book,  Mac- 
millan, 1927,  1.60. 


Braun,  Nanette  of  the  wooden  shoes, 
Macmillan,  1929,  2.00. 

Darby,  Skip-come-a-Lou,  Stokes,  1928, 
1.75. 

Field,  Little  dog  Toby,  Macmillan, 
1928,  1.00. 

Holling,  Rocky  Billy,  Macmillan,  1928. 

2.00. 

Hurlbutt,  Little  Heiskell,  Dutton, 

1928,  2.00. 

Mukerji,  Hindu  fables,  Dutton,  1929, 
2.50. 

Showalter,  The  box  book,  Macmillan, 

1929,  1.75. 

Swift,  Little  black  nose,  Hareourt, 
1929,  1.50. 

Books  for  little  children 

Beskow,  Aunt  Green,  Aunt  Brown  and 
Aunt  Lavender,  Harper,  1928,  2.50. 

Ivarrik,  Tales  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
animals,  Stokes,  1928,  1.50. 

Meigs,  The  wonderful  locomotive,  Mac- 
millan, 192S,  2.00. 

Read,  Social  science  readers  (4  vol- 
umes). 

v.  An  engine's  story, 
v.  2 Grandfather's  farm, 
v.  3 A story  about  boats, 
v.  4 An  airplane  ride,  Scribner,  1928, 
.60  ea. 

Wiese,  Karoo  the  kangaroo,  McCann, 
1928,  1.50. 


AMBRIDGE,  THE  FORTUNATE 

The  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  was 
opened  on  July  6.  This  added  another 
beautiful  library  building  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s growing  list.  The  following  de- 
scription of  it  was  given  at  the  dedica- 
tion. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Eric 
Fisher  Wood  & Co.,  architects.  The 
general  style  is  Italian  Renaissance.  It 
is  almost  a perfect  rectangle,  each  of  its 
four  sides  being  almost  85  feet  long.  The 
building  faces  on  Eleventh  Street,  and 
its  main  doors  are  entered  from  an  ex- 
terior portico  supported  by  Roman  Doric 
columns.  These  columns,  as  well  as  all 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  building,  are 
of  Indiana  limestone. 
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Cast  bronze  doors  open  into  a vestibule 
and  thence  into  the  interior  of  the  libra- 
ry. In  the  center,  is  a spacious  area 
about  35  feet  square,  floored  with  Eng- 
lish vein  marble  and  lighted  from  above 
by  clerestory  windows.  The  librarian’s 
desk  is  found  here. 

This  central  square  is  formed  by  six- 
teen monolithic  marble  columns  which 
support  the  clerestory.  These  columns 
are  about  13  feet  high,  of  Italian  black 
and  gold  marble,  each  column  being  a 
monolith  carved  from  a single  rough 
block. 

Opposite  the  entrance  is  an  imposing 
and  dignified  bronze  memorial  tablet  of 
Major  Laughlin,  which  was  executed  by 
the  noted  sculptor,  Bryant  Baker.  The 
figures  of  industry  and  patriotism  shown 
on  the  tablet  are  symbolical  of  Major 
Laughlin’s  busy  life  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business  and  his  patriotic  services 
during  the  World  War. 

In  arrangement,  the  usual  library  plan 
is  followed.  The  entire  space,  22  feet 
wide  and  230  feet  long,  is  left  entirely 
open,  with  floor  bookcases  used  to  sepa- 
rate the  rooms.  Bookshelves  line  the 
walls,  providing  for  18,000  volumes. 

The  bookcases  and  furniture  are  of 
black  walnut,  which  shows  a very  beau- 
tiful grain.  The  librarian’s  room  and  the 
rest  room  are  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  lower  floor,  there  is  an  assem- 
bly hall,  30  by  50  feet,  with  cloak  room, 
and  kitchenette,  for  the  use  of  women’s 
clubs  and  other  civic  organizations. 

Opposite  the  hall,  there  is  a receiving 
and  stack  room,  30  by  50  feet,  which 
is  connected  with  the  librarian’s  room  by 
a book  lift.  Back  of  these  rooms  is  the 
boiler  room  and  other  space  needed  for 
running  the  building.  A separate  entrance 
is  provided  for  the  assembly  hall. 

The  decorations  of  the  building  were 
designed  by  Joseph  F.  Sturdy  of  Chicago. 
The  plaster  surfaces  throughout  have 
been  covered  with  either  decorator’s 
canvas  or  a finely  woven  jute  tapestry. 

In  the  circulating  room,  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  decoration  was  taken  from 
the  Castle  Tavern,  at  Milan.  Italy,  some 


modifications  however  have  been  made  to 
combine  and  work  in  sympathy  with  the 
beautful  architectural  details  of  the 
building.  The  elaboration  of  cornice, 
structural  beams,  etc.,  is  worked  out  in 
primary  colors  and  genuine  gold,  toned 
in  a manner  to  obviate  ostentation  and 
garishness.  The  canvas  walls  are  metal 
leaf  glazed  with  transparent  color  in 
tones  of  blue,  and  finished  with  narrow 
borders  which  blend  with  the  walnut 
woodwork  and  furniture. 

The  portico  ceiling  is  overlaid  with  an 
Italian  Renaissance  design,  brilliant  in 
primary  colors.  When  these  have  aged 
somewhat,  the  effect  will  be  subdued  but 
will  add  brilliancy  to  the  entrance.  The 
halls  are  colored  a warm  buff  with  con- 
ventional ornament  on  the  cornice.  And 
the  auditorium  seems  a bit  from  Pompeii 
with  walls  of  soft  orange  red,  and  the 
ceiling  and  cornice  in  greys  enriched  with 
Greek  detail. 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIBRARIES 

Progress  of  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary  Library, 

1923-29. 

In  1923  the  old  library  with  its  anti- 
quated system  was  changed  to  a better 
and  more  serviceable  one,  through  the 
then  efficient  and  sympathetic  Educa- 
tional Director,  and  now  Warden,  Stanley 
P.  Ashe.  The  work  was  accomplished 
under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  at  Pittsburgh.  Two  thousand 
worn-out  books  had  to  be  replaced.  Many 
volumes  have  since  been  added  by  pur- 
chase and  donation,  so  that  the  library 
now  contains  over  10,000  valuable  books. 
It  is  now  under  the  supervision  and  care 
of  Rev.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  D.  D.,  the  prison 
chaplain. 

During  1928  the  circulation  was  32,000 
books,  in  addition  to  many  thousands  of 
magazines,  periodicals  and  Bibles,  to- 
gether with  Testaments  and  other  books 
provided  by  The  Bible  Institute  Colport- 
age  Association  of  Chicago,  and  the  vari- 
ous Churches  and  Organizations  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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The  prison  population  at  present  is 
1098.  There  are  885  registered  ; of  these, 
700  are  regular  readers  and  185  borrow 
books  periodically. 

There  are  now  more  than  SOO  books 
in  circulation.  The  total  circulation  for 
the  year  to  the  month  of  October  has 
been  26,918.  Fiction  is  mostly  read. 
However,  numerous  books  on  history, 
travel,  science,  religion,  art,  literature, 
philosophy,  psychology,  ethics,  biography 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  are  constantly 
in  demand. 

Number  12,232,  Assistant  Librarian 
(Note.  This  library  is  in  the  large  cen- 
tral corridor  on  the  second  floor.  The 
space  is  well  lighted  and  attractive,  with 
book  stacks,  a charging  desk,  and  a 
bindery ; the  books  are  classified  with  the 
Dewey  system,  there  is  a catalog.  The 
books  were  chosen  with  the  help  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
organization  supervised  by  a member  of 
that  staff.  #12,232  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  his  library  work.  Ed.) 


NECROLOGY 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  following  library  friends  is 
noted. 

Dr.  John  L.  Crawford,  librarian  of 
Lafayette  College  and  professor  of  Latin 
and  Fine  Arts,  died  in  September.  He 
always  stood  for  the  best  in  his  profes- 
sion and  in  his  community. 

Mrs.  William  Forsyth,  of  Northumber- 
land and  Philadelphia,  died  at  her  sum- 
mer home  in  Maine,  in  August. 

She  was  a joint  donor,  with  Mrs.  Herr, 
of  the  Priestly-Forsyth  Library  in  North- 
umberland. She  was  the  last  descendent 
of  the  great  chemist  born  to  the  Priestly 
name,  and  gave  her  home,  built  by  Joseph 
Priestly,  III,  for  the  library. 

Her  interest  in  the  library  and  her 
keen  joy  in  its  accomplishment  never 
flagged.  She  left  many  of  her  books, 


art  treasures  and  furniture  to  the  library, 
besides  a substantial  gift  in  money. 

Dr.  John  H.  Leete,  formerly  director 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Carnegie  Library  School,  died  in 
Ann  Arbor,  October  12,  after  the  long 
illness,  because  of  which  he  retired  in 
1928. 

Dr.  Leete  was  a welL  known  educator, 
first  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  then  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  was  a brilliant  leader 
of  young  then  and  was  always  popular 
with  his  students,  and  while  not  so  well 
known  as  a librarian,  he  gave  of  his  best 
to  the  profession  and  the  institution  he 
served. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  for  many 
years  a leader  in  library  development  in 
Pennsylvania,  died  suddenly  on  October 
1.  No  one  was  better  known,  no  one 
more  welcomed  whenever  he  appeared,  no 
one  a happier  leader,  than  he.  He  con- 
tributed a great  deal  to  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  ; first  as  Librarian  of  the 
Wagner  Institute,  then  as  a member  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees.  He  became  State 
Librarian  in  1903  and  completed  its  re- 
organization begun  by  Dr.  Reed.  He  en- 
larged its  departments,  added  to  its  scope 
of  work  and  in  1921,  when  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  as  librarian  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  he  left  a large 
institution,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
grown  up  under  his  direction. 

Besides  serving  as  a librarian,  he  was 
an  historian  of  note,  an  editor  of  many 
historical  publications,  a finished  speaker 
and  a genial  friend. 

Pennsylvania  libraries  owe  much  to 
his  work  and  influence. 


COUNTY  LIBRARY  AND 
EXTENSION  WORK 

The  Bookmobile 

Miss  Matthews,  Keffer  and  the  Book- 
mobile have  had  a busy  fall.  Beginning 
with  the  Middle-Atlantic  Conference  of 
the  Lecturers  of  the  Grange  at  State  Col- 
lege, on  August  14-16,  they  attended  the 
Grange  picnic  at  Centre  Hall,  Centre 
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County ; the  Wattsburg  Fair,  Erie 
County ; Smethport  Fair,  McKean 
County ; Model  Home  Exhibit,  Pitts- 
burgh ; and  Brookville  Fair,  Jefferson 
County. 

They  toured  Tioga  County  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  library  campaign,  October 
1-12,  and  McKean  County,  October  17- 
10,  29  to  November  2. 

The  Bookmobile  certainly  does  help  to 
“get  the  idea  over”  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  possibly. 

0 

Endorsement 

The  P.  L.  A.  endorsed  the  county  li- 
brary system  at  the  Pocono  Manor  meet- 
ing in  October. 

The  Goal 

Pennsylvania’s  goal  is  efficient  county 
libraries,  firmly  established,  on  a tax 
basis,  large  enough  to  do  good  work  from 
the  beginning,  and — to  work  until  this 
goal  is  accomplished. 

Erie  County 

The  County  Library  Committee  has 
asked  the  County  Commissioners  for  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  for  a county  li- 
brary. An  answer  is  promised  for  No- 
vember 1. 

Later — The  Commissioners  refused  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  The  Committee 
is  going  on  working  for  it,  just  the  same. 

McKean  County 

A strenuous  and  finely  organized  cam- 
paign has  been  actively  pushed  for  a 
year  and  a half.  Election  Day  will  settle 
the  question  whether  McKean  is  to  have 
a mill  tax  for  a county  library  or  not. 
The  county  wants  it.  Whether  the  two 
boroughs  having  school  supported  librar- 
ies, Kane  and  Bradford,  will  be  willing 
to  give  to  the  county  library  service  and 
take  the  measures  that  are  open  to  them 
for  carrying  on  their  own  libraries  in 
their  own  way,  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a live 
issue. 

Later — The  county  voted  “yes”  by 
nearly  2,000  votes ; Kane  and  Bradford 
voted  “no”  by  over  2,000  votes,  as  it  was 
claimed  there  would  be  a double  tax  on 
these  towns.  Lost. 


Northampton  County 

The  County  P.  T.  A.  at  their  last 
annual  meeting  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
ing the  inaugurating  of  county  library 
service. 

The  county  library  idea  was  presented 
to  the  School  Directors’  Association  in 
Nazareth  on  October  25  by  Miss  Mac- 
Donald. 

Tioga  County 

A meeting  was  called  by  the  Pomona 
Grange  Library  Committee  of  all  the 
organizations  in  the  county  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  at  Tioga,  and  a county-wide  com- 
mittee formed  to  bring  the  question  of 
a county  library  to  vote  at  the  Novem- 
ber election.  A half  mill  tax  was  re- 
quested. 

A fine  speedy  campaign  has  been  under- 
taken. Whether  enough  time  has  been 
allowed  for  sufficient  educational  work 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  feeling 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  at  it  until  there  is 
a county  library,  even  though  the  first 
vote  fails. 

Later — It  failed.  Details  not  yet  re- 
ceived. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 
Allentown 

The  Free  Library  began  its  fall  work 
by  sending  out  twenty-three  school  li- 
braries to  rooms  and  buildings  where 
there  are  no  school  libraries. 

Allentown — Cedar  Crest  College 

Miss  Marjory  Rogers  is  the  new  li- 
brarian. 

Beaver  Falls 

Miss  Thelma  Martin,  Summer  School, 
1919,  died  on  August  19  while  mountain- 
eering on  Shuksan  Mountain,  Washing- 
ton. She  was  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Seattle  Public  Library,  and  had  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  mountain  climber. 
An  exhausting  day’s  climb  followed  by 
exposure  in  a blizzard  was  too  much  for 
her  strength.  She  slept  and  did  not 
awaken. 
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Cambridge  Springs 

Miss  Thelma  Klie  has  been  appointed 
as  librarian  of  the  Cambridge  Springs 
Library  in  place  of  Miss  Hinkley,  who 
resigned  recently. 

Canton 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bullock  resigned  from 
the  Canton  Free  Library  on  July  first. 
Her  position  has  been  filled  by  Miss 
Helen  McCoy,  who  will  act  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher-librarian. 

Clarion 

Clarion  is  to  have  a beautiful  new  li- 
brary building,  the  gift  of  the  late  John 
D.  Ross.  Mr.  Ross  gave  this  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  Mary  A.  Ross,  and  the 
library  is  named  for  her. 

The  contract  for  building  the  library 
has  been  let  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
finished  next  April.  It  will  be  of  classic 
design  of  Indiana  limestone  and  cost  ap- 
proximately $70,000. 

Gettysburg 

Mr.  John  R.  Knickerbocker  is  the  new 
librarian  for  the  college  library.  The 
new  building  is  about  completed. 

Harrisburg 

Ethel  M.  Fair  has  charge  of  the 
Atlanta  Library  School  for  the  year. 

Harrisburg  — -Public  Library 

The  Public  Library  was  closed  during 
August  while  the  interior  was  repainted 
and  repaired  generally. 

Miss  Eaton  inspected  some  of  the 
English  County  libraries  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  library  has  been  fortunate  again 
in  receiving  a bequest  of  $5,000  from  the 
late  Mr.  Orvill  Browning,  a former  resi- 
dent in  the  city. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Foster,  of  the  Harris- 
burg Public  Library,  and  a member  of 
the  State  College  Summer  School  class 
of  1924,  was  married  on  July  27,  to 
Donald  C,.  Larmonth,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Indiana 

Mrs.  Loyd,  children’s  librarian  of  the 


Indiana  Free  Library,  has  resigned  to  re- 
turn to  her  home  in  Texas. 

Miss  Gertrude  Handler  of  Indiana  will 
take  Mrs.  Loyd’s  place  on  the  library 
staff. 

Jeffersonville 

The  library  has  been  moved  into  the 
new  community  club  house — library 
building.  The  library  room  is  on  the 
first  floor. 

Kingston 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  Kings- 
ton School  Board  has  set  aside  this  year 
$2,000  and  commissioned  The  Hoyt  Li-* 
brary  to  provide  books  for  each  child  in 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th  grades.  1,400  books 
have  been  selected  with  the  aid  of 
teachers.  These  will  be  placed  in  the 
class  rooms  in  September  and  circulated 
by  teachers  for  home  use. 

Kittanning 

Miss  Roberta  Shand  is  the  new  li- 
brarian at  the  Public  Library.  Miss 
Martha  D.  Tompkins,  who  gave  up  her 
work  in  Kittanning  in  June,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  State  Library — Library 
Extension  Division.  She  has  charge  of 
the  traveling  libraries. 

Lansford 

Miss  Ruth  W.  Prosser  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Lansford  Public 
Library  in  the  place  of  Miss  Marion 
Herbert,  who  resigned  to  accept  a posi- 
tion on  the  staff  of  the  Osterhout  Library 
of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Lock  Haven 

The  Ross  Library  found  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  on  many  days  the  library 
had  handled  a book  a minute  at  the  main 
desk. 

Mount  Joy 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Reist,  a former  resident, 
has  offered  Mt.  Joy  a library  building 
and  help  in  starting,  provided  the  town 
will  furnish  tax  support.  The  Kiwanis 
Club  has  taken  up  the  work  of  bringing 
it  to  vote. 
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Mount  Union 

Miss  Altha  M.  Rutherford  is  the  new 
librarian. 

New  Alexandria 

The  Public  Library  has  been  moved  in 
to  new  and  larger  quarters,  which  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  better  work. 

New  Bloomfield 

Mrs.  Donald  D.  Holliday  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Carson  Long  In- 
stitute. 

New  Kensington 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Sutherland  leaves  Oc- 
tober 31  for  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  be  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  Library. 

Newport 

Miss  Anne  Irwin  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Public  Library. 

Philadelphia 

The  Free  Library  is  exhibiting  the 
$500,000  music  collection  of  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Fleisher,  and  is  to  receive  this  rare 
collection  as  a gift  from  Mr.  Fleisher 
some  day. 

The  Late  Hampton  L.  Carson  be- 
queathed his  priceless  collection  of  some 
8,000  volumes  and  12,000  pamphlets, 
prints  and  other  items  to  the  Free  Li- 
brary. One  rare  item  is  the  autographed 
manuscripts  of  Blackstone. 

Lindbergh’s  We  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  for  the  blind 
at  the  Free  Library.  This  library  is  sent, 
postage  free,  to  any  blind  person  in  the 
state. 

Reading 

Miss  Maria  C.  Brace  of  the  Newark 
Business  Branch  Library  has  been  ap- 
pointed Reference  Librarian  to  further 
the  emphasis  on  business,  technical  and 
municipal  reference  service. 

Miss  Olga  A.  Deppen  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  Drexel 
Library  School.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Keator, 
Albany  1913,  is  acting  cataloguer  dur- 
ing Miss  Deppen’s  absence. 

Scottdale 

The  Scottdale  Free  Public  Library  was 
closed  for  three  months  during  the  sum- 
mer owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  council 


cut  the  appropriation  so  drastically  that 
the  directors  had  no  alternative.  It 
opened  again  after  Labor  Day. 

Somerset 

Miss  Marie  D.  Thompson  took  charge 
of  the  Somerset  Public  Library  on 
July  1. 

Warren 

The  Warren  Library  has  received  the 
following  gifts  in  the  past  year : $2,000 
from  the  David  Baily  Estate ; $10,000 
from  the  A.  J.  Hazeltine  Estate ; and 
$1,000  from  Mrs.  H.  A.  Crary  in  memory 
of  C.  W.  Stone. 

Tarentum 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Wolfe,  Pennsylvania 
Summer  School  class  of  1927,  is  taking 
the  library  course  given  at  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Troy 

The  Public  Library  lost  a very  active 
sincere  friend  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilbur 
H.  Parsons,  September  28.  He  had  been 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
the  beginning  of  the  library. 

Waynesboro 

The  library  room  has  been  enlarged 
and  redecorated. 

West  Chester 

The  State  Teachers  College  Library 
owns  the  large  autographed  collection  of 
books  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Philips.  He 
began  to  secure  these  autographed  books 
in  1885.  It  also  contains  a valuable  col- 
lection of  Bayard  Taylor  manuscripts. 

West  Chester — Free  Library 

Tlie  Free  Library  was  closed  for  a gen- 
eral overhauling,  which  includes  book  col- 
lections as  well. 

Winburne 

Miss  Mary  Sommerville,  a prospective 
librarian,  tried  the  experiment  of  telling 
stories  for  the  half-hour  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  regular  library  hours,  twice 
a week,  all  summer.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  seventeen,  the  ages  from  5 to 
11.  Miss  Sarah  Hulings  is  the  inspira- 
tional leader  of  this  soft-coal  mining  town 
library. 
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Wycombe 

The  Lydia  M.  E.  Thompson  Memorial 
Library  has  been  opened  by  a Library 
Association,  -with  some  eight  hundred 
volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Penn  Publishing  Co.  sponsored  a 
Librarian's  Prize  Contest  on  their 
spring  novels.  One  of  our  librarians 
took  a second  prize  on  The  tune  in  the 
tree.  It  it  of  so  much  interest  that  it 
is  given. 

Gladys  T.  Seymour,  Librarian 
DuBois  Public  Library 
DuBois,  Pennsylvania 
SECOND  PRIZE  $20.00 

"Who  is  Katherine,  Mother.? 

"Why,  she  is  the  girl  I took  from  the 
Home,”  was  Mrs.  Binderly's  response — 
Mrs.  Binderly,  who  worked  this  young 
servant  girl  of  hers  to  the  bone,  running 
up  stairs  and  down,  cleaning,  sweeping, 
cooking  the  chops  for  her  mistress  and 
the  meagre  left-overs  for  her  own  scant 
meal — and  reflected  with  audible  satis- 
faction upon  her  charity  to  a homeless 
orphan. 

"Tune  in  the  Tree,”  the  tune  which 
sang  itself  to  Katherine,  the  maid-of- 
all-work,  throughout  the  drudgery  of  the 
day,  was  not  a song  audible  to  her  mist- 
ress whose  ear  was  better  attuned  to 
the  hum  of  small-town  gossip.  But  for 
Katherine,  its  inner  music  saved  her  from 
the  drabness  of  her  "hewing  of  wood  and 
drawing  of  water”  existence.  It  was 
the  music  of  the  soul,  that  lovely  elu- 
sive melody  which  wells  in  the  most  un- 
likely and  barren  spots.  The  theme 
comes  from  that  lovely  poem  of  Emily 
Dickinson’s  whose  last  verse  runs : 

The  “tune  is  in  the  tree,” 

The  sceptic  showeth  me ; 

“No  sir  ! In  thee  !” 


The  book  is  a strangely  understanding 
study  in  monotones.  “Main  Street ” has 
given  us  our  small  town  society  life. 
“ Tune  in  the  Tree ” gives  us  that  society’s 
hired  help  and  the  mistress’s  relation- 
ship to  her.  It  is  a study  in  pettiness, 
contrasted  vividly  with  the  generosity  of 
an  unschooled,  inarticulate  country  girl, 
who  worked  uncomplainingly  at  her  end- 
less duties  and  who  yet  could  laugh  a 
little  at  the  humourous  side  of  life  when 
things  were  at  their  blackest.  It  is  a 
sympathetic  story  of  humdrum  lives,  re- 
lieved by  the  inner  beauty  of  a young 
girl’s  love,  a secret,  sweet  corner  in  her 
dreary  life. 

One  has  a feeling  that  the  author  has 
been  neighbors  with  the  people  who  live 
in  the  pages  of  “ Tune  in  the  Tree.”  Con- 
versations and  actions  ring  true  and  there 
is  the  ease  of  the  natural  about  them. 
Although  the  types  are  sharply  defined — 
Mrs.  Binderly,  with  her  narrow,  suspi- 
cious mind ; Theodora,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  with  her  artist’s  shrinking  from  the 
grossness  in  the  lives  about  her  and  her 
quick  response  to  beauty ; Mrs.  Binderly's 
husband  and  son,  alike  victims  of  her 
petty,  instent  nagging — they  are  all 
drawn  with  a discriminating  restraint 
which  keeps  warm  flesh  and  blood  in- 
stead of  an  author’s  puppets.  Katherine, 
above  all,  lingers  in  the  memory  long 
after  the  book  is  closed,  as  a person  who 
might  be  true,  with  her  blossoming  ro- 
mance thriving  fast  in  the  faithful  bosom 
beneath  the  hand-me-down  grey  gown. 

“ Tune  in  the  Tree ” is  to  be  recom- 
mended without  reservation  to  those 
readers — and  there  are  still  a few — who 
prefer  their  novels  peopled  with  normal 
characters  rather  than  with  the  neurotics 
featured  today  in  “modern”  fiction  and 
also  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  “teen-age” 
when  good  reading  is  so  important  in 
character  development. 


_ 
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